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eclared which made it impossible for several days to get *ady money; foreign bills were not being accepted by le banks. With the declaration of the moratorium we t once called a meeting of the managers of the hotels rhere most of the Americans were stopping, and without sception these men were very accommodating. They greed not to require payment from their American uests for the time being, and as far as possible to ad-ance them a little money to meet their immediate re-uirements.
Our embassy was crowded from morning to night with undreds of citizens, most of whom wanted to make ap-lication for passports, for the steamship companies re-uired the exhibition of passports before arranging for ransportation. The rooms at the embassy were not irge enough to accommodate the crowds that filled aern, so we transferred the passport division to the Hotel avoy3 and Ambassador Page assigned to me several clerks D facilitate the handling of our business. I am sorry to ly there was a tendency on the part of many American ravelers to find fault with our ambassador and the em-assy. This was not at all justified, and I took every oc-asion to assure them that the ambassador was doing all i his power with his limited staff, and that our committee ad his fullest cooperation and was getting his aid in very possible way. I consulted with Ambassador Page Imost every day, and together we planned for arranging yr money and the many other requirements of our citi-ens.
In those first hectic days, some of us worked all day nd far into the night, or rather into the next morning, ilany British friends who visited our rooms marveled at he promptness and efficiency with which we dispatched tusiness under the circumstances, and were solicitous fory, notwithstanding the moratorium that had beeneached there in time to take the boat that left at three o'clock in the morning for Newhaven. The ordinary capacity of the boat was five hundred passengers, but it was packed from stem tooman remains of columns and temples that still bear tragicseveral speakers, including two former Secre-aries of State, namely, Richard Olney and John WAutobiography of Andrew Dickson White, vol. n, pp. 293-94.)him because he and Roosevelt were jaged almost the entire time in an animated conversa-Q, during which both remained standing. My impres-Q of the Prince was that he seemed tremendously im-
